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OUR WELCOME TO THE SOLDIER 

BY JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 



With welcoming Sun and Sky and the thrill and murmur of 
Pageantry in the expectant air, that long heralded day had dawned at 
last for the Metropolis of our land. Along the commanding Avenue, 
decked out in festival attire of flag and banner, streamer and emblem, 
through the Victory Arch proclaiming in its every part the creative 
genius of Architect and Sculptor, between a multitude such as no man 
might number, and to accompaniment of martial and joyous strains, 
of acclaiming plaudit and emotional tear, and yet alas behind the pro- 
cessional gun-caisson with solemn trappings and memorial laurel 
wreath, and the eloquent Service Flag with its many Golden Stars, 
symbolic both of a supreme sacrifice — the returning Soldier of the 
Republic marched on with rhythmic tread and face aglow with glad 
consciousness of a beloved City's pride and exultation in his faith, his 
valor and his fame. 

In vain might Memory search her fairest tablets for such a tribute 
and a like home-coming. 

In turn will each city and hamlet of the country, with appropriate 
fervor and ceremony, open arms and heart to its own Hero-Boys. 

Shall this, however, be all there is to be told of the story 
as to the home-coming of the Soldier, and is his old life 
to be resumed as it was before? Are we content to 
see him take off with the khaki that something of the 
spirit, which we had persuaded ourselves and him he 
had put on with that khaki, never to take off again? 
Is our proffered handshake on that day to be the last? Is 
our applause of his deeds to be succeeded by no abiding in- 
terest in his future welfare? Are we only in charity or from 
motives of decency or prudence to give an artificial eye to 
make more presentable the disfigured face, or for his live- 
lihood the artificial leg or arm in the place of that 
which was shot away, and give him next to nothing 
of ourselves in substitution for the comradeship that 
was his whilst under arms? Are we to leave solely 
to National and State Legislation and to Community 
Councils the bettering of his industrial condition and 
ignore all thought of his intellectual training which 
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would fit him not alone for a more comfortable but 
for a wiser, more influential and profitable life than ever be- 
fore? Are we to fail to realize that at last we have a vast 
disciplined unit, ready under right guidance to serve the 
Republic in peace against the enemies of law and order as 
effectually as against the brutal forces of Junkerdom on the 
field of battle, and to make its contribution of reasonable- 
ness to the readjustment and compromise we know to be be- 
fore us, as the old order is yielding to the new? Is our at- 
titude toward the Soldier, of whom we have asked and re- 
ceived so much, to be but one more illustration of Henry 
Adams' cynicism, that America has always taken tragedy 
lightly? 

Let every right-minded citizen with much searching of 
his conscience, or fears if need be, ponder well the possible 
sequel. For the tasks and problems which confront our 
Country will not be changed materially, even if the coun- 
sels of perfection prevail at the Paris Peace Conference; 
where, however, Contention and Procrastination seem to 
occupy not inconspicuous seats. And when we shall have 
ministered to the maimed, the halt and the blind and 
provided jobs for the jobless, have seen the benefit 
to them of such legislation as the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act of Congress and have sought to relieve 
the misery of our crippled world whose tears are not yet 
dry, we shall scarcely have entered upon the discharge of 
our duty to the Soldier or through him to the State and to 
ourselves. 

We have heretofore known altogether too little of the fine 
quality of our youth, even in communities where we reside. 
Again and again, as Chairman of a Board of Instruction in 
Nassau County of New York, I saw manifest a new spirit 
among them, though space suffices to recount but one or two 
of the quickening experiences which were of almost daily 
occurrence. 

It so happened that a justifiable claim for exemption was 
made by the relative of a boy whose two brothers had gone 
to the War. As discussion of the matter proceeded, it trans- 
pired that the Boy, who was disposed not to go, had once 
been in the Elmira Reformatory. He was told how com- 
mitment to a reformatory as against confinement in prison 
suggested a view on the part of the Judge that there was 
something in the offender which entitled him to his locus 
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poenitentiae; that if he stayed at home he would always 
carry about with him the stain of his misdoing, but that it 
might be washed out forever by service to his Country. 
Without a moment's pause he put behind him his right of 
exemption, as with a new light on his countenance he de- 
clared " I'm going " ; and he went. 

A contingent of these Boys, as they were starting for 
Camp, were told of the momentous errand on which they 
were bound, and how — if they came back with a new con- 
ception of the dictates of citizenship — they might make a 
lasting contribution to the future well-being of themselves, 
their families, the community and the State. One of them — 
deputized to speak for all — said with very apparent emotion 
at the end of the address, "We want you to be sure that we 
have resolved to come back better men." 

Another made a false answer in his Questionnaire so as to 
entitle himself to exemption. It was handed to the Chair- 
man of the Local Board of Selection, who declined to re- 
ceive it officially; and when a new Questionnaire was filled 
out, it contained only the facts, and the Boy thereupon went 
to Camp and subsequently to France. Again and again on 
the field of battle he was promoted for valor ; and as a Com- 
missioned Officer he wrote back to the Chairman letters 
filled throughout with such lofty spirit as in Barres' Faith 
of France or in Lausanne's Fighting France we find to be a 
possession of the soldier of the French Republic. 

Said this Boy: 

This experience over here has given me an entirely new outlook on 

life — a better, cleaner and purer one, I am sure. It must come to 

every man who is constantly facing sudden death. It makes one think 

seriously and solemnly where he has never thought before. I feel 

an entirely changed man — and for the better too! If God brings me 

out safely through this struggle I shall surely make much of my life 

where I couldn't have done so without this tremendous experience. 
*********** 

I am about to advance even once more into a position of awful 
combat where we meet the enemy — man to man — and to a finish. I 
wish you would remember me kindly in your prayers and think of me 
as glad to be here. 
*********** 

I feel that in this army life of one year I have made my largest 
success — rising, alone, on merit only — from private to commissioned 
officer. I want my record to be clean and straight, either to bring it 
home as such — or to hand it down to my wife and child (if I be so 
blessed) in case fate decrees that my body remain here. 
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These Boys are types of hosts of others throughout our 
land, with their manhood tempered and refined now by the 
fires of devotion and sacrifice. Nor are we, except at our 
peril, merely to permit them — with this new faith in them- 
selves and this new light in their eyes which re- 
flects the visions they have seen — to go back to their old 
surroundings, to show their scars and tell over and over 
again the story of their deeds until they and their hearers 
weary of the recital ; to take up again the unrelieved burdens 
of their former existence, and not teach them how they may 
better their own condition in life and yet make war now 
against evil declarations, evil tendencies, and evil practices 
of misguided classes, and against selfish aims and unwisdom 
in high or low places. For coming back disciplined phy- 
sically and spiritually, but without much added intellectual 
training, they may learn through us, if we will, that 
to attain to true understanding, they must become able to 
bear witness of the faith we know is in them; and that so 
long as they are mute and have only within themselves the 
unuttered promptings of a finer nature, just so long will 
they not see opened wide the door of opportunity for them 
to pass through. 

It is appropriate, and perhaps essential, that the move- 
ment to stimulate and direct this new energy, if it is to be 
nation-wide, should be initiated by members of the thou- 
sands of Local Boards and Boards of Instruction through- 
out the country. For they were not alone representative 
men in their respective communities but have been in close 
and sympathetic touch with the Soldier; and between 
the two is a very real tie of comradeship and de- 
votion and affection. Until the new Club House is forth- 
coming, they can improvise for the place of assembly with 
the Soldier — with his family and with others of the com- 
munity as well — the Public Hall or Library or Parish 
House of the neighborhood. They can take it upon them- 
selves to arrange for the meetings and select the speakers; 
they can speak there themselves, and can invite and promote 
discussion. Preliminary debating classes might well be in- 
stituted where would be taught also the well-nigh lost art 
of reading aloud. Not alone controversial, but educational 
topics should be the subject for discussion. What is being 
done can be communicated to Churches, Colleges, Bar 
Associations and other agencies for their adoption or guid- 
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ancc. Out of each successful effort can proceed an example 
to stimulate rivalry elsewhere ; and the project should be so 
wisely ordered and fostered that no community would care 
to be without the benefit or honor of such an organization. 
There must, however, be no approach to a patronizing con- 
descension or even forbidding pedagogy about the plan. 
The places of assembly must ostensibly and in reality have 
an immediate relation to wholesome entertainment and di- 
version. A responsive, fraternal spirit of fellowship must 
pervade the gatherings and the instruction and training, 
which is to fit the Soldier for a new preparedness in the 
world, be a by-product of them. 

Generous co-operation with the movement, if well in- 
augurated, is all but certain. 

The Press can be stirred to high endeavor by a feasible 
and an appealing plan of procedure. In another place, 
even when making it clear that at times the Press is respon- 
sible for the injustice of harsh and indiscreet rebuke of 
worthy men, I said : 



It is in the best sense independent; it has a stanch courage and is 
entitled to the outpost of responsibility it occupies, as the incorruptible 
sentinel to warn us of threatening peril ; it takes vice by the throat with 
a rough hand and gives no quarter to wrongdoing; it is intolerant of 
sham, and does yeoman's service in exposing hypocrisy in the stocks 
to the contemptuous gaze; it is subservient to no interest and wears 
the yoke of no master; it seeks to hold open the door of industrial 
opportunity through which the deserving may pass. And more im- 
portant than all, it is doing as much as is the pulpit to lift men up 
above the sordid things of life so that, on the extended horizon, there 
may be seen the vision, without which, in the language of the proverb 
of Scripture, the people perish. 

Nor has time caused me to change this judgment; and 
the Press can be trusted to give its invaluable aid of cur- 
rency to the idea if we, having furnished the text, shall ex- 
emplify its application. 

The Church, too, can make its effective contribution, if 
under a courageous impulse it resolve that its teachings shall 
square with the facts of life and even of Scripture; and, if 
turning its back upon a discredited orthodoxy, it face the 
light with the enduring truth for its creed and faith. Allied 
to this cause, the Church may win back the regard of in- 
tellectual men and restore to itself some part of the leader- 
ship it has so ignobly abdicated. In the Chapel and Parish 
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House the Church has much of the machinery at hand to 
further the movement. How much wiser this course will 
be for the Church, than for it to persist in announced sym- 
pathy with so many new-fangled Socialistic notions, until 
the practice seems to the thoughtful observer to be some 
kind of ecclesiastical disease! Civic bodies, Chambers of 
Commerce, philanthropic organizations and Foundations 
may see here an inviting prospect for some part of their 
activities. 

Nor can our Universities afford to sit with folded hands 
— never idle when the world was under arms — as the price- 
less opportunity of striving with and through the soldier for 
a better citizenship presents itself. Never can we fitly repay 
in lasting gratitude the vast debt we owe to our institutions 
of learning for their unselfish and tireless co-operation with 
the Government through those anxious days of peril. The 
Academy became the training camp, and out of cloistered 
precincts went forth to battle and victory and death a long 
procession of adventurous youth that our land might be 
saved and civilization not perish. It must not be found 
wanting now. What an accompanying benefit, too, it would 
be for the students — many of whom were beloved officers of 
these Boys and shared with them the same privations and 
faced the same death — to participate intimately and fre- 
quently in discussion at these gatherings. For it is a kind 
of indictment of those institutions that the undergraduate 
is often so poorly fitted for discourse, debate or argument 
and knows next to nothing of the inestimable value of writ- 
ing and speaking with precision and power. With meagre, 
starved vocabulary, and rambling thought — manifesting it- 
self in a scandalous admixture of jargon and slang — he, as a 
rule, cuts but a sorry figure in even colloquial consideration 
of vital topics of the day. The advantage to him would ex- 
ceed in value that of the much vaunted Chair of English; 
and many a class-room would be better employed than to- 
day, if within its walls soldier and student were working 
together to the end that articulate right and reason might 
prevail. 

To whom, also, in this matter may we look more surely 
for leadership than to the lawyer, with his intellectual 
equipment and splendid traditions and who is already or- 
ganized for the work through many Bar Associations. Nob- 
lesse oblige is not a sentiment to be appropriated by the 
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aristocracy of worldly place or power, but is equally oblig- 
atory upon the aristocracy of intelligence. The statistics as 
to the lawyer-class in the winning of the war are very heart- 
ening. It is difficult to believe that the intricate machinery 
of the Selective Service Law could have been set in 
motion or continued, without aid of the Lawyer's ability 
and experience. Fifteen hundred Lawyers were members 
of Local Boards ; approximately eleven thousand were per- 
manent members of Legal Advisory Boards ; more than one 
hundred thousand were Associate Members of them, and 
nearly five thousand served as Government Appeal Agents ; 
thirty per cent, of lawyers between the ages of twenty one 
and thirty-one were inducted into the army. And it was a 
Lawyer who led the Lost Battalion 1 

Then, too, who shall be so foolish as to think he can 
visualize the multitude of that vast army of noble women 
enlisting again in this new, sacred cause; and who shall be 
so deaf as not to hear for himself the Call of the Colors? 

We do not have to indulge in much conjecture concerning 
the urgent need to-day of such a disciplined unit as is rep- 
resented by the home-coming Soldier. Let us in this even 
go so far as to feature to ourselves our personal interests, if 
nothing else will stir us to action. For it is only the profes- 
sional altruist who mouths his protest against self-preserva- 
tion, while the candid Statute makes attempt or connivance 
at suicide a crime. Round about us are not only professional 
altruists and advocates of visionary aims but apostles of rev- 
olutionary creeds and practices, and they have the stage 
very largely to themselves. Any longer to make light of the 
insidious spread of baneful doctrines of Bolshevism, of the 
I. W. W., and of all other conspiracies that want something 
for nothing and are not concerned about means to the end, 
is criminal optimism. Truculent labor struts and stalks 
abroad with vicious, weaponed threats ; and that it was not 
drafted into service but paid with a lavish wage has not 
added to its gratitude or its loyalty. Yet the wise know that 
often the antidote to even such poison is not force but con- 
vincing reason, though the sword of defence must never 
be so eaten away with the rust of neglect, that it cannot be 
drawn against uncompromising violence. 

If we walk into one of the present-day forums which are 
being spawned about us, under conditions of tolerance 
if not approbation from those who are ill - advised 
vol. cox. — no. 762 41 
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in their outlook upon industry, upon capital and labor and 
upon life, we shall marvel at illustrations of the cunning and 
artifice whereby many of the men and women of the aud- 
ience are skilled to present their reprehensible views. The 
young men of the office, even though they be college grad- 
uates, are often no match for these glib rhetoricians. In 
such forums or assemblies, however they be catalogued, we 
hear, as a rule, a preliminary lecture or address, and after- 
wards the" colloquy, when permission is granted to catechise 
the speaker. Then follow impromptu speeches from mem- 
bers of the audience ; and in many instances one will see the 
speaker, before the close of the exercises, discredited by in- 
solence, and with no disciplined mind there sufficiently qual- 
ified or courageous to defend his wise utterances. Yet at 
times the speaker himself is the chief offender in blatant 
advocacy of unrest and even lawlessness. Not only from 
the street corner soap-box but from many a pulpit and leg- 
islative hall a like demagogy is declaiming. 

We need entertain no doubt that the Soldier will be able 
to stand before all such audiences and before all men, 
if equipped with instruction and requisite experience. 
Over and over again, we have seen on the plat- 
form during the war Selected Men acquit themselves 
acceptably in formal and informal speech without 
much, if any, adequate preparation. They soon came 
to realize that if not well trained they would be ill- 
fitted for the trade of war. Thereupon, almost in a night, 
they became disciplined soldiers; and now it is possible to 
persuade them that they can be educated for as profitable a 
service. We shall err if we hold the view that we do not need 
such an asset as the returning Soldier, thus enabled to ex- 
press his convictions as occasion offers itself. For often 
the man of distinction in the professions or in the world of 
affairs rests under disadvantages in the public presentation 
of even right views. Before many an audience he may not 
be the most persuasive exponent of the truth, which at times 
finds acceptation according to the source from which it pro- 
ceeds. He may not be qualified by tact or temperament for 
the give-and-take of rough debate, in which reputation is 
frequently treated with scant courtesy. 

But for the Soldier — who, like the English at Agincourt, 
showed at Cantigny the mettle of his pasture; who did not 
loiter long in the valley of the Vesle when there was the 
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commanding Rheims-Soissons highroad to be won ; who tore 
his way through the impenetrable jungle of the Argonne 
Forest only to sweep with a rush that would not be denied 
into St. Juvin, and to storm the height beyond under a with- 
ering and destroying fire; who was of the Lost Battalion; 
who was stayed not by the mud of the Meuse ; who was the 
heroic soul at St. Mihiel; who transfused into the jaded 
armies of the Allies a new and quickening spirit ; who kept 
always that bent line in France from being broken and had 
no concern as to any enemy line except to reach and over- 
whelm it; and who, having turned back the battle when 
within the gates of civilization, was ever after on the heels 
of the fleeing braggarts — for such a man the flippant and 
the lawless will betray a prudential respect, and will ac- 
cord to him a seemly if not generous hearing. 

Never in our history has there been a more auspicious 
time for a saving awakening among us as a People. For 
with the gates of our foolish and undiscriminating hospi- 
tality shut and barred at last against illiterate and seditious 
immigration, the State has the security and composure 
wherewith to set in order its household, to which so many of 
the undeserving and the wicked are asserting a kind of ex- 
clusive proprietorship. And shall we not, when the hour 
has thus come, realize that in the Soldier the man too has 
come? 

If courageous, disciplined men, such as fit representations 
of these million of Soldiers may become, had been able to 
express themselves effectively as advocates of the cause of 
reason, we cannot seriously believe that the Prohibition 
Amendment could have been forced into adoption by the 
lash of fanaticism, or that there would be in Statute and 
Court decision so many instances of the invasion of rights of 
property or even rules of conduct as the well-informed are 
conversant with. So long in this country have we been in- 
different to a rightly ordered public opinion, that we have 
ceased to be startled at the threatening consequences of our 
slothfulness. The Press, our Legislatures and even our 
Courts have often been injuriously affected by it. Not 
merely astigmatism but at times almost blindness can be 
charged against us in our outlook upon social and national 
life. Under the persistent pressure of spurious but un- 
rebuked public opinion sovereign States have in more than 
one aspect the appearance of subjugated boroughs, and 
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some of our vested rights seemed to be enjoyed only on 
sufferance. We have much to answer for in our laissez faire 
stupor, as to many a vital public controversy in which judg- 
ment has been taken against us by default. Or, to change 
the figure of speech, the prognosis of more than one kind of 
Sleeping Sickness is death. 

We ought to realize that steadily appreciable limi- 
tations have been set to the right to gather and possess 
property; and one may not fairly say that all of these 
limitations find their warrant in good reason. Even as to 
our organic law it may be claimed that public opinion has 
affected conclusions to which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has come. Clearly it has influenced inter- 
pretations, found to be erroneous, of laws passed agree- 
ably to the Constitution and has brought about a re- 
formation of those interpretations; and we do not have 
to search far to find the illustration. Popular preju- 
dice, often but a symptom of disordered public opin- 
ion, some years ago, ran high against large aggregations of 
corporate capital and coerced from Congress the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, which was loosely drawn as no criminal 
statute ever should be. Pursuant to original decisions it 
was held by a majority of but one of the judges that any 
restraint of trade irrespective of its extent or character 
was an offense under the Statute. Serious consequences 
flower therefrom, and in conformity to an aroused pub- 
lic opinion, the Rule of Reason was substituted as the 
test of the violation; and even such a rule lends itself 
to a varying — though a lawyer would not wish to say a ca- 
pricious — construction. Little wonder that a Justice of 
the Court should say its judgments at times, do not reflect 
so much convictions as they do reconciliations of opinion, 
or that so distinguished a lawyer as ex-Senator George 
Sutherland has recently stated in his illuminating lectures 
on Constitutional Power and World Affairs : " I have no 
doubt that a much larger proportion of the decisions of 
Courts are wrong than is generally suspected." Nor can 
our Supreme Court or some other Courts of last resort be 
said to be given over to idolatry of the time-honored 
principle of Stare Decisis. 

Again, not long ago the Supreme Court decided by a 
unanimous Bench that there is little or no limit to the right 
of a Legislature through the so-called Police Power to en- 
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act into a Statute prevailing public opinion. There 
was a time when this Power could be invoked only for 
matters having to do with Public Health, Safety and Wel- 
fare in the popular sense. Thereafter, however, such Wel- 
fare came judicially to mean a kind of general " prosperity 
and progress " wholly disassociated from all question of 
Health or Safety. And in a case which was received with 
altogether too little general appreciation of its effect, 
whether or no we be in accord with it, the Court announced 
a view which was in some respects startling, and not couched 
in phraseology we are accustomed to look for in judicial 
utterances : 

It may be said in a general way that the police power extends to all 
the great public needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanc- 
tioned by usage, or held by the prevailing morality or strong and 
preponderant opinion to be greatly and immediately necessary to the 
public welfare. * * * If then the legislature of the State thinks that 
the public welfare requires the measure under consideration, analogy 
and principle are in favor of the power to enact it. 

Recognizing that the authority thus conferred upon — 
perhaps it is not unjustifiable to say the invitation thus ex- 
tended to — a State has never been the subject of definition 
and therefore of limitation; that the conclusion was come 
to by a unanimous Court and that it has never been qual- 
ified or questioned but, on the contrary, has been rein- 
forced in later decisions which declare that the right must 
be sustained unless exercised in a manner " purely arbi- 
trary," can we longer doubt the supreme importance to 
our future of creating among us a salutary public opinion? 

This too should be added. If there be the suggested crim- 
inal neglect on our part to stand steadfastly by the returning 
Soldier in ministry to his needs and hopes, the alternative 
may not necessarily be that he will merely consent to go 
back to his old life with a cherished grievance ; for he may 
then seek elsewhere for the comradeship he has lost, and 
not regained through us. He may not even have to do the 
seeking; he may be sought for. What more likely than that 
the crafty politician and the other enemies of the Republic 
will thereupon, with specious and perhaps justifiable har- 
angue, invite him to make common cause with them? Can 
we not hear them declaim that the favored few with but 
unctuous phrase and plea urged upon the Soldier the privi- 
lege of serving his Country in the hour of her need, and 
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that the kinship we asserted to exist between us and him has 
been shamelessly disavowed in the hour of our safety? The 
Soldier would then hear only one appeal; would sec no 
other prospect of stimulating, sympathetic comradeship, and 
but one path for his further journey pointed out to him as 
he arrives at the crossroads. Who of us would care to be so 
insane as to contemplate without ominous misgivings the 
dread consequences of such an alliance? For if through a 
misguided or even uninstructed public opinion we have 
seen accomplished the difficult feat of limiting the consti- 
tutional right to gather and enjoy property, what may we 
not reasonably look for through a like influence, as to a cur- 
tailment or even extinction of those rights which are purely 
statutory, such as the right to transmit property by last will 
and testament? 

Yet we should be prompted to wisdom not by such 
solicitude, but out of an abounding gratitude unwilling to 
forget the wondrous ways, whereby we have been saved 
from so much of war's blood and horror. For however 
greatly to-day we glory in the doubt of our religious 
estate, we must nevertheless see with the eye of 
a sure faith how the issue of this criminal lust and 
quest for world dominion seems again and again to have 
proceeded from a hidden instrumentality and interposition 
we may not now interpret. We know of the "Miracle of the 
Marne"; of the surmised second and third trenches at the 
first Battle of Ypres where were no men but where theEng- 
lish soldier believed the Christ to be; when in matter of 
numbers a really "contemptible" army held back a remorse- 
less but uninformed horde in the drive upon the Channel 
Ports ; of the marvelous rout at Chateau Thierry of an army 
flushed with victory and making ready for its leisurely ad- 
vance to the subjugation of Paris and of the world. Shall 
we in the arrogance of disbelief assert that nothing was there 
present during those cruel hours beyond what we may calcu- 
late and measure and weigh ; and do not the least imagina- 
tive hear about us strange voices vibrant with deity and 
prophetic of a new earth? And if without intellectual 
humiliation we may entertain these thoughts, shall we not 
seem, across the centuries, to hear — from the lips of him 
who is the chief glory of our English speaking world — this 
admonition as to the prodigal gift of ourselves to our neigh- 
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bor and the State, if we would know the high privilege of 
responsive citizenship ? 

Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues. 

Let us make effective the new faith of these Soldiers, — 
and that which is to be in the long procession of youth who, 
under some form of military training, shall serve themselves 
and their Country in the approaching years — by making it 
heard and heeded of all who would threaten the integrity of 
law and order. For the time may come when this splendid 
and ever supplemented body of disciplined men, knowing 
no more fear of evil debate or conduct than of brutal forces 
on the field of battle, shall, with a consecration vocal 
of the new spirit that has been born again among us, arise to 
save the Nation from its own folly. 

Joseph S. Auerbach. 



